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A DELINEATOR OF LIFE. 



By f*ERRiTON Maxwell. 




{PVith original ilinst fat ions by Albert B. PVeitzeii.) 

HARACTER and individuality are no common attributes of cur- 
rent illustrative art. The men whose monochromatic produc- 
tions may be instantly recognized apart from their signatures 
are few and far removed in thought from one another. Great 
as is the output of the pictorial press to-day and lofty as is the 
standard of picturement in black and white, a mere maniple of 
illustrators stand conspicuous among their fellows by reason of 
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finds nourishment in the poetry, humor, 
charm, and grace of existing things and 
persons. His deepest interest lies in 
modern men and women and their exhi- 
bition manners. The woman of society 
is his especial joy. In her he has dis- 
covered a replete vocabulary of the brush and pen, 
from which he constructs an engaging reading. He 
happily records for our pleasure the refinements of 
her manners and surroundings, and this with an in- 
finite skill. Mr. Wen z ell has a keen and appreciative 
eye for a petite woman, or one who is at least well 
gowned, and can make a handsome man in funereal evenin 
dress appear positively picturesque. We need no extraneous 
assurance that prettiness and elegance are inevitably part 
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and parcel of Mr. AVen^ell's personages. We can be very 
certain that his figures are at all times naturally occu- 
pied. Their ways are tinctured with the expected affec- 
tation of consciously beautiful women and consciously 
clever men ; but they do not bring to mind the profes- 
sional posturers of the studio, who are graceful (in their 
hired robes) at fifty cents per hour. 

Mr. Wenzell may be most aptly described as a con- 
scientious historian of American polite society ; a chron- 
icler who fixes facts with pigment and draughting pen. 
He is a reflector of drawing-room episodes, trifling per- 
haps in the light of intrinsic meaning, but wholly agree- 
able in their sparkling execution, in their suggestiveness 
of gayety and good living ; in their effect of many colors 
conjured from a simple palette of black and white. 

Schooled in Munich 





A PHILOSOPHER FROM RURALVILLE. 



REFLECTIOiN. 



Mr. Wenzell is nat- 
urally prone to solid 
methods of brush 
manipulation. He 
has apparently rid 
himself of the less 
commendable traits 
of German art and 
teaching, and holds 
to that which may be 
logically proven 
good. There is 
more gladness in 
his heart over the 
successful drawing 
of a woman's back 
hair, the rigidly creased trousers of a carpet 
knight, a Renaissance scroll or a Louis XV. 
screen, than in the making of twenty lofty 
themes foreign to his accepted sphere of art. 
It gives Mr. Wenzell an exquisite pleasure to 
note the sheen of a silken skirt, the curve of a 
well-proportioned arm, the soft, white shoulders 
of a healthy woman, and the mirrored blaze of 
a hundred waxen candles. There is a sort of 
ravishment for him in gilt- legged chairs and 
silver-ornamented divans ; his fondness for the 
long thin shadows thrown on highly polished 
floors asserts itself continually. His drawings 
are like pictured panels ingeniously inlaid with 
jewels. 

Personally considered, Albert B. Wenzell is 
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frank in manner, courteous, considerate, and broad-minded. He is somewhat 
above the medium stature, has the bearing of a man of the world, is on the 
sunny side of thirty, and lives in Flushing, L. I. Mr. Wenzell was born in 

Detroit, Mich., and left there at an early age 
to study under various masters in Munich. 
His most notable work has graced the pages 
of Life, though many recent and very excel- 
lent drawings have appeared in The Century, 
The Cosmopolitan, and Godey's Magazine. 

Interrogating nature at every stroke, re- 
cording the brighter realities of easy life, 
indefatigably courting the true, the bright, 
and the graceful, it is not to be questioned 
that his work has vastly influenced the man 
and formed his thought to a cordial way 
of viewing things. Despite the fact that 
Mr. Wenzell works almost entirely in mono- 
chrome, his color sense is deeply developed. 
Of late many of the brilliant pictures of this 
artist seen in the magazines have been re- 
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produced from colored originals. 
As an illustrator Mr. Wenzell is 
highly distinguished, and this dis- 
tinction has come through pains- 
taking, thoughtful effort. This 
offers rare encouragement for his 
future as a painter pure and sim- 
ple. As it is, Albert B. Wenzell 
is an artist to whom we may confi- 
dently look for the upholdment of 
the best principles and highest aims 
of the illustrators' ever-enlarging 
profession, and one in whom those 
who recognize art as an essential 
factor of life find many just reasons 
for pride. 

With a style which, if not abso- 
lutely unique, is, however, wholly 
of himself, and a future prospect 
in his art that might reasonably be 
coveted by many of his confreres, 
Mr. Wenzell is advanced well 
along that great highway which 
leads to the city of success. 




